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have been solved in three hours, and at about the twentieth part of the total 
expense. 

F. L. Oswald. 



THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 

Why should not the United States establish a National School of 
Diplomacy? Would not trained diplomats be better qualified than un- 
trained ones to undertake the duties requiring tact and special knowledge 1 
Already well-educated young men look forward to other careers than those 
of the doctor, the lawyer, the parson and the pedagogue. A few years ago 
the idea of journalism as a legitimate profession was generally scouted ; 
now, having been taken up by certain colleges and universities as a matter 
of instruction, it has gained influence and dignity. 

In the minds of those who have given the subject careful attention, there 
can be no doubt as to the need of reform in the United States Consular and 
Diplomatic Service. The present system of the government is obviously 
lax and deficient in this particular. The growing demands of our interna- 
tional commerce require men who are able not only to represent in their 
persons the best traditions of the United States, but men who are acquainted 
with the routine of state business; in short, men who have received special 
training for the responsible positions they are appointed to fill. 

A School of Diplomacy in the United States ought not to be a private 
institution . It should be maintained under the auspices of the government, 
like West Point, or like the Naval Academy at Annapolis, which chiefly 
owes its existence to George Bancroft, the historian, who, by the way, so 
nobly served our country at the Court of Berlin. Why cannot men be trained 
to fight the battles of political science with finer skill and address and better 
prospect of success than is possible to the untutored aspirant? 

Unlike the Europeans, Americans in the past have paid little or no 
attention to diplomacy as a profession. It has been left too much in the 
control of sordid politicians and spoilsmen. Isolated and independent, this 
government hitherto has not participated in the actual problems of world- 
building, but it seems probable now that the mighty issues growing out of 
the Spanish-American war will give us a voice in international councils. 
Henceforth the foreign policy of the United States will be closer and more 
technically watched by other nations than it has ever been in the past. So 
much the more essential then is it for us to move forward in the right 
direction toward our much vaunted "manifest destiny." And the surest 
and best way to obtain competent men to represent this nation abroad as 
ambassadors, ministers and consuls, is to give them a diplomatic education. 
This can be gained only in an institution founded expressly for the purpose. 
Is not this a suggestion worthy the consideration of the American Congress, 
of the Chief Executive and his Cabinet, of the public press, of the pulpit ; in 
short, of all citizens who have at heart the future welfare of this Republic ? 

A man who has shown himself to be an excellent statesman in home af- 
fairs may not succeed at all as a foreign minister. The roster of American 
envoys who have been personw non gratce in European and other courts is a 
surprisingly long one. The fact is, the raw, unlettered demagogue, who is 
sent abroad to typify the dignity and greatness of the United States, is 
often a laughing stock of the people among whom he goes. His probable 
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ignorance of the language of the country to which he is accredited may- 
prove a serious drawback — his misconceptions paving the way to grave com- 
plications. 

The diplomats of Europe are prepared for their careers from boyhood. 
The Foreign Office serves as a practical school for young Englishmen who 
are ambitious to pursue this profession. They begin at the lowest rung of 
the ladder as unpaid attaches; later on they receive small salaries and are 
shifted from one post to another, so that by the time they are finally pro- 
moted to an ambassadorship tbey have gone through every grade of the ser- 
vice and are thoroughly equipped in languages, customs and court usages 
of various countries, - and especially with information concerning those 
countries that often proves of inestimable value to them in thpir position as 
ministers plenipotentiary. It is with such discipline as this that our future 
public men should be provided. Everything that helps to remove the 
gambling taint from politics should be tried; for who can deny that Ameri- 
can politics as conducted to-day is a gambling game on a gigantic scale and 
for big stakes ? 

The Diplomatic School may be made entirely practical in its system of 
instruction. Located in Washington, its corps of lecturers might include 
some of the more eminent members of the Senate and of the lower House, 
and occasionally, perhaps, some of the foreign ambassadors and ministers 
might be induced to deliver addresses before the School. The magnificent 
Congressional Library would be close at hand and accessible to the students 
in their historical research. It is probable that more than one public- 
spirited philanthropist would bequeath to the institution money to be 
given annually in stated amounts as prizes for scholarship, the best political 
theses, etc. When necessary, Congress would furnish a sufficient appropri- 
ation to keep the building in proper repair, to pay the salaries of the presi- 
dent and faculty, and for the other expenses, which would be inconsiderable. 
As to that, however, I believe that within a short time the School would be 
more than self-supporting. Certainly it would not languish for lack of stu- 
dents ; the class-rooms would be crowded. Hundreds of young men fresh 
from college, and others ambitious to enter public life would flock to such 
an institution and clamor for admission. The crux would be how to accom- 
modate them all. Whether women should be admitted is an inquiry that 
does not concern the writer, at least in the present article. But, in passing, 
it may be pertinent to observe that few if any of the organizers would op- 
pose their admission ; though how such a course could practically benefit 
women is not obvious, unless indeed those thus enrolled expected to marry 
diplomats. In that case, it is conceivable that knowledge of how to proceed 
in a delicate international negotiation might enable a woman, with an offi- 
cial husband, to assist him by refreshing his memory as to historical prece- 
dents and other erudite matters concerning which he might become rusty. 
But it fairly may be questioned whether even the most hopelessly advanced 
woman expects to see the day when members of her sex will serve as ambas- 
sadors at the Court of St. James's or at Paris or St. Petersburg. 

Diplomacy is like chess playing ; the science of both may be acquired — 
not to the degree of utmost skill, perhaps, attained by MachiaveUi in the 
one or by Steinitz in the other. But the principles of diplomacy may be 
mastered, when properly taught, so that the student who gets his degree of 
Doctor or Bachelor of Diplomacy, or whatever it may be designated, will be 
prepared to render more efficient service for the government than the man 
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who, however brilliant in mind, does not possess that particular kind of 
culture and special drill. It seems almost absured to emphasize an A, B, C, 
proposition like this — and yet we have no such school. 

Now what, if any, are the objections to it? I have talked and corres- 
ponded with a number of men whose opinions would give weight to the idea 
here suggested, were there space in which to quote them, and without a 
single exception they have approved it warmly, and, in some cases, enthu- 
siastically. One United States Senator, recently elected, assures me that he 
intends to propose the idea to his colleagues in a formal address, which, I 
sincerely hope, will be " the effort of his life." 

It is not too late in our national existence to learn many things ; and 
since in other civilized nations diplomacy long has been regarded as a science 
and a profession, it is high time that we should arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. There may be some old fogies, in their dotage, who will argue 
against it as being an experiment and all that sort of thing; but so was the 
Magna Charta confirmed by Edward I.; so was the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; so was the first Atlantic cable; so have been many good things. 

The employment by the government of graduates from such a School, 
not only as envoys and consuls, but in the departments where something 
more than mere clerical accuracy and faithfulness are required, would tend 
to weed out many retainers of Uncle Sam, who have outlived their useful- 
ness as public servants and have been rewarded many times over for their 
partisan zeal. Under the present corrupt system of lavishing party plums 
upon all kinds of " machine " heelers and henchmen, the personnel in many 
important and responsible functions of the government is of a haphazard, 
motley character, without that esprit de corps which would be insured 
were these preferments bestowed by the rule of fitness and merit. Were ad- 
ministrative appointments based upon the mental and personal qualifica 
tions, the School-bred competitors would get, and ought to get, the most de 
sirable billets, with such exceptions as would occur now and then. There 
would still remain enough offices for needy and perhaps deserving place- 
hunters of the stripe that invest the capital. 

It might be advisable for the George Washington Memorial Association, 
of which Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson of New York city is President, and Mrs. 
Susanna Phelps Gage of Ithaca, New York, the Recording Secretary, to co- 
operate with the government in providing for such a school, as a part of the 
proposed great National University at Washington. The object of this 
Association, which is very largely made up of wealthy women, and in which 
the Daughters of the Revolution are deeply interested, is to carry out George 
Washington's bequest in his will, in which he set aside some stocks in a 
Potomac plots company, for the purpose of building a great national uni- 
versity in the city of Washington. Long ago the stocks proved worthless, 
and although the matter has been brought before Congress repeatedly, 
nothing tangible was done about it until the patriotic women of the country 
took hold of it. Here is a suggestion which it is certainly worth their while 
to consider carefully. 

At present there is but one great School of Diplomacy in the world. 
This one is in Paris and is called Eeole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
Established under government patronage a number of years ago, and secur- 
ing among its faculty some of the foremost minds of France and of Europe, 
it has flourished from its inception, and to-day numbers on its roll several 
hundred students from all parts of the world. Among its famous instruc- 
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tors have been or are: H. Faine, M. Levassem, Albert Sorel, Renault, 
Funck-Brentano, Leon Say, Andre 1 Lebon, Anatole Leroy-Beaulien, De Fon- 
ville and others. Some among those mentioned hold very high and respon- 
sible positions in the French government. 

The curriculum of this school embraces the study of (1.) Diplomacy— in- 
cluding the duties of Minister of Foreign Affairs, Legations and Consulates ; 
(2.) Councillor of State ; (3.) Administration — both central and department; 
Ministerial Litigations under Prefectures, etc.; (4.) Inspection of Finances; 
(5.) the Exchequer. Moreover, the curriculum includes the elements of 
superior instruction, which usefully complete the preparation of a student 
for certain high commercial positions, as, for instance, in a bank, or in the 
management of a large corporation. 

This is not all ; the range of instruction, with its classifications, is very 
wide and comprehensive. For example,- in the administrative section are 
included lectures on administrative organizations compared ; financial sys- 
tems of the principal nations ; public revenues and imports ; political 
economy; statistics and commercial treaties since 1789; constitutional law 
in France, Germany and the United States ; the Constitutions of Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Hungary and Belgium ; parliamentary and legislative 
history of France since 1789, etc. A series of lectures upon several of these 
subjects extends through the whole two years' course ; others are concluded 
in one year. 

In the diplomatic section, the following are some of the subjects pur- 
sued: Diplomatic history from 1789 to our days ; contemporary Europe and 
Eastern affairs since 1856; diplomatic history from 1648 to 1789 ; economical 
geography; commercial treaties since 1789; commercial legislation com- 
pared, etc. In the economic and financial section the subjects included in 
the first two are discussed. Finally, in what is termed the general section, 
public law and history are considered under several of the foregoing titles. 

In the special courses information of the most vital importance is dis- 
pensed to the students by the professors, among whom, as 1 have said, are 
several in the service of the French government, as, for instance, M. Albert 
Sorel, who is a high authority on the organization of diplomatic service, 
procedure of a negotiation, character of the principal courts and cabinets of 
Europe, etc. Everything in the realm of political economy, from the theo- 
ries of Adam Smith down to those of Henry George, is Investigated ; social- 
ism is defined and treated. Here are themes selected at random : maritime 
law and jurisprudence ; the cabinet of Richelieu ; the aristocracy ; histori- 
cal precedents ; constitutions of particular states, Russia, Turkey, and the 
Danube provinces ; the Egyptian question ; Catholics and Protestants ; 
independence of the United States; the public domain; railways, tele- 
graphs, the postal service ; fiscal revenues ; public expenditures ; provincial 
affairs. All these and many other important matters are brought to the 
notice of the young men who attend this school. 

Those who are educated in this institution for official careers almost 
invariably succeed when they compete for positions. Of late years, all pupils 
presented for the Department of Foreign Affairs by this school have been 
received In first ranks. In the general competition a large percentage of the 
candidates from the jHcole des Sciences Politiques are successful. Abundant 
examples might be cited. 

A School of Diplomacy in this country might well be modeled after the 
one in Paris with, of course, such modifications as would place it in accord 
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with the genius of our government and people. It would necessitate many- 
new textbooks from the pens of constitutional lawyers, historians and 
specialists. The old files of The Congressional Record, which has been so 
much ridiculed by the newspapers for its dry chronicles, would have a magic 
value to compilers and delvers. 

A certain American university has been considering the advisability of 
adding an eclectic course in diplomacy to its curriculum. If this laudable 
project is carried out, and the instruction is sufficiently comprehensive, the 
result will be good for the university and for the nation. But its influence 
and success must, of course, be local and limited. International law and 
political economy constitute but a small part of a rounded diplomatic edu- 
cation. The average college graduate enters life with a smattering of knowl- 
edge of these two profound studies, but there is not one in fifty to whom 
they ultimately prove of practical account. 

A National School of Diplomacy in Washington would open to bright 
young men the vista of a brilliant career. With such an institution in 
active existence, the President of the United States, in doling out his patron- 
age, would know just where to place his hand upon a certain number of 
worthy candidates for appointment. The project is in perfect accord with 
the principles of Civil Service Reform, whose standard it would tend to ele- 
vate. The government can well afford to try the experiment, and it is 
hoped that the women of the G-eorge Washington Memorial Association 
will lend their valuable assistance to it. - 

Leon Mead. 



WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The newspaper reporters who follow an army or a navy into action and 
day by day telegraph the happenings in the field, must now be reckoned 
with very seriously by those who plan and attempt to carry out any cam- 
paign of battle. 

The war correspondent, as such, first appeared, I believe, in the Crimean 
War ; though, to be sure, the chroniclers and reporters have been watchers of 
all military movements since very early times. It has, however, only been 
within comparatively recent times that the war correspondent has become 
a recognized part of every army, a part of the impedimenta which, at times, 
must be very embarrassing indeed both to commanders and subordinates. 
In England, the war correspondent is often regarded as a specialist among 
newspaper writers, and a man takes up this branch of the profession seri- 
ously and earnestly, just as a medical man will devote most of his time to 
the treatment of the eye or the throat. As England always has some kind 
of a war on her hands these men have the chance for tolerably constant and 
remunerative employment. Some of them, indeed, receive retaining salarieu, 
and in between wars they hold themselves in readiness for service in the 
next campaign. 

These men are the elect of the profession, for they have pleasant and 
profitable employment, and the satisfaction also of public recognition of 
their work when it is good, and when, to do it, it has been necessary to use 
both courage and enterprise. 

In America, it has been a generation since we had a war until this little 
conflict with Spain. To be sure, we have had Indian fights now and then, 
fights in which our soldiers displayed military ardor, zeal, endurance and 



